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The CHAIR!,<IAN (Mexico^ f+.^^nsl «.+,i nn rrom Smnish) : I declare open the 
forty-first meeting of the Eight een-Nat ion Committee on Disarmament. 

Mr. MACOVESCU . (Romania) : On Monday the representative of the aoviet 
Union, Mr. Zorin, set forth the conception of his delegation with regard to the 
measures of disarmament involving stage. II (ENDC/PV.40) . I consider that the 
proceedings of our Committee have thus advanced a step forward on the way we have 
to cover with. steadfast determination. Today the Romanian delegation wishes to 
express some views in connexion with problems regarding stage II of the process of 
general, and complete disarmament. 

In our view the criterion for judging the proposals concerning stage II 
included in the two drafts we haVe before us is, as was the case with stage I, the 
extent to which the fulfilment of the respective plan ensures the liberation of 
majikind from the danger of a nuclear war and of wars in general* As concerns 
stage I there can be no doubt that the provisions of the Soviet draft treaty (ENDC/2) 
correspond to this necessity better than those involved in the United States plan 
(ENDC/30 and Corr,l)e This plan envisages that in a period of fifteen months 
from the time the treaty comes into force all nuclear weapon vehicles as well as 
military bases on foreign territories are to be destroyed, which in fact would put 
an end to the danger of a surprise attack, of a nuclear war. On the contrary, if 
we were to implement the proposal of the United States, the end of stage 1 would 
be come only after thirty-six months. I should like to remind Mr. Dean, who 
likes folk songs, of an English one, with a slightly modified texts "It^s too 
long a way to Tipperary". On the other hand, even after thirty-six months, 70 per 
cent of the nuclear weapon vehicles and the military bases on foreign territories 
would be mR.intained, as would be the danger of a nuclear war. 

What must we ask of a treaty on general and complete disarmament with regard 
to stage II ? Taking into account that this is the second of three stages, we 
naturally must expect that what is essential in the entire process of disarmament 
will have been carried out at the end of stage II, and this essential is undoubtedly 
the complete and final elimination of the danger of a nuclear war. 

Keeping this in mind, we , note that, according to the Soviet draft, three years 
after the treaty on general and complete disarmament came into force a nuclear war 
would be inconceivable. Nuclear weapon vehicles and military bases on foreign 
territories would have been liquidated in stage I, while nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction would have been eliminated in stage II. 
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7?hat does the United States plan envisage in this connexion ? After three 
years we would find ourselves only at the end of stage I of the United States plan* 
At that time conventional armaments wouia nave been reduced by 30 per cent; the 
means of delivering nuclear weapons to their targets would subsist in a proportion 
of 7 per cent^ while military bases on foreign territories would continue to exist. 
In such circumstances^ three years after the United States plan had come into force 
the world would find itself ^ in fact, in a situation similar to the one in which it 
finds itself today? when both parties possess hugh stockpiles of weapons of mass 
destruction^ the production of new and even more murderous weapons continues^ and 
the danger of a nuclear war^ of a surprise attack; being unleashed subsists* And, 
under the United States plan^ after six years — when, according to the Soviet 
draft, two years would already have elapsed since the achievement of disarm.ament — 
the danger of a nuclear war would not only be maintained but, as demonstrated, 
would increase even more« 

Here is another aspect. The United States outline treaty gives rise to 
serious doubts concerning the time when stage 11 starts and comes to an end* The 
provisions of the United States plan concerning the transition from stage I to 
stage II are of such a nature as to give rise to doubts concerning the actual 
possibility of passing from stage I to stage II, Therefore there is a question 
mark against stage II itself, since it is not clear either when this stage ends* 

It is agreed by us all that, once started, the process of general and complete 
disarmament must continue without interruption* This idea is most clearly 
expressed,, also,, in the '^Statement on Disarmament" adopted by the Conference of the 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth on 17 March l96l, which saysc "Once started^ 
•the process of disarmament should be continued without interruption until it is 
completed"* 

However, as is clear from: a first reading of the United States outline treaty, 
the United States Government reserves the right for that G-overnment to state 
unilaterally that in its view the provisions concerning stage I have net been 
fulfilled by one or other party, thereby provoking the interruption of the 
disarmament process* This right refers not only to the fulfilment of concrete 
measures of disarmament such as the reduction of effectives of armed forces, the 
destruction of certain weapons or means of their production, but also to measures 
which are not susceptible of a precise,- quantitative, numerical determination, such 
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as ftbe., working, out. of studies on numerous problems of which I want to mention only 
one* namely the establishment, in the light of studies,, of the- feasibility of final 
reduction and elimi^natipn of weapons of mass destruction^ 

Furthermore it- se'^m^.th^t, although the United States aocumenf speaks only 
about transition, in fact the United States Government has a real stage of transition 
in mind. Thus, during a television broadcast at the end of April, Ivlr. Foster, a 
member of the United States delegation and the Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency^ declared: 

"And, of course, this is not a nine-year plan. '"!o ha^e set three 
years at the first stage. There is a tran-^itlona.! stage during 
which one appraises whether the appropriate amount of progress has 
been made on which you can go to the next- stage. Anotller stage of 
thrae-. years, another transition. A last stage -rhich my be -- I 
don't Imowj we are not wise enough to appraise how long thaf will 
be." {Press release No. 3983, United States Ivllcoion to the • United 
Nations, April. 1962, p.l4) » 

£ must confess that in connexion with this asse-bibnl- have, ceri^aln iaxsgivings, 
and 1 would- therefore be grateful to the, representative of the United States if he 
could give us some clarification either in- this or- in another meeting &b out the 

followihg <luestions. 

According to chapter I; section E, "Transition"; paragraph 4 (ENDG/SU, p.27) , 
after three years and three months procedure,-, are to be soarted with the Secutxty 
Council as to real or alleged infringements of the condition,^ concerning stage I 
in the United States document. ' How long, then, doos the United States delegation 
onink the transition; period from stage t to stage II would be ? 

Secondly, during the period of transition from one -/tage to another, according 
to the conception of the United States delegation are any disarmament measures to 
be taken,, or. dofiR disarmament stop as soon as one' stage has cone to an end ? Does 
it stagnate during, the period of transition from one stage to another, starting to 
work only after the period of : trcn-rition has come to an end 7 

The Soviet draft treaty establishes precise obligations as to the destruction 
of existing stockpiles, of weapons of masrr destruction and the hanning of their 
production in any form. According to' article 21, vAich delines the content of 
stage II, States assume the obligation to carry out the eoniplote elimination of 
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rruclear and other weapons of mass destruction* Article 22 specifies the concrete 
obiigQ-tions concerning the elimination of nuclear weapons? while article 23 
provides for the elimination of chemical? biological and radiological weapons* 
The elimination of all weapons of mass destruction should be completed during 
stage II; that is^ only three years after the treaty on general and complete 
disarmament comes into force* 

The document submitted by the United States delegation on 18 April offers an 
entirely different picture* In chapter I^ section C^ paragraph 6^ it is stated 
thats 

'^The Parties to the Treaty would agree to examine remaining unresolved 
questions relating to the means of accomplishing in stages II and III the 
reduction and eventual elimination of nuclear weapons stockpiles* In the 
light of this examination, the Parties to the Treaty would agree to 
£irrangements concerning nuclear weapons stockpiles**' ( ENDC/30« P^IO)' 
Similar provisions are included in chapter I^ section Af paragraph 4 of the United 
Gtates proposals concerning chemical and biological weapons (ibid»; p*7)* 

It is true that the United States document contains certain provisions on the 
reduction, of weapons of mass destruction during stage II, and their elimination 
during stage III<^ 'He note? however, that these provisions are dependent on the 
results of the studies which are to be carried out during stage I; I refer to 
chapter II? section A? paragraph 5? concerning chemical and biological weapons* 
(ibid^, p«22) and chapter II? section C? paragraph 1? concerning nuclear weapons 
(ibid*? pp* 23 and 24)* 

It results that the United States proposals do not provide for concrete 
obligations as to weapons of miass destruction? but speak only of the perspective 
of studies during stage I and? depending on these studies? of the conclusion of 
special arrangements as to these weapons* 

The question we put to the United States delegation is this. Why does the 
United States draft not provide for concrete? precise and unconditional obligations 
as to the elimination of weapons of mass destruction — obligations to be 
included in the treaty on general and complete disarmament ? T/hy does the United 
States document establish a nebulous juridical regime for the weapons of mass 
destruction ? Is there any serious reason which? according to the United States 
Crovernment? should impose this technique ? This question arises all the more since 
it is the very existence of weapons of mass destruction which has determined the 
necessity and urgency of carrying out general and complete disarmament* 
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If we are together here in this hall it is not so. much because of the existence 
of tanks y gunsy planes and other sc-called conventional or classical weapons as the 
existence^ power of destru-ction and ever-increasing number of nuclear^ chemical;^ 
biological and radiological weapons represent a qualitatively new threat for mankindj^ 
the threat of entire peoples o,nd. countries being destroyed in case of an armed 
conflicto 

Under these circumstances j, we cannot help being surprised — and we submit that 
this is a fact that sets one thinking — that a plan on the elaboration of a 
treaty on general and complete disarmament entirely omits concrete obligations 
concerning the most important weapons^ This means that; instead of a. -preaty on 
disarmament which would contain strict obligations as to the most destructive 
weapons « we are ^iven only what the Romans used to call a '' pactum de contrahend o^^ ^ 
namely^ an agreement to conclude a trcatyo It is^ however^ difficult to believe 
that States vrill agree to undertake disarmament measures in the field of conven+.T onal 
armaments. a3 long as there is no concrete obligation with regard to the elimination 
of nuclear, chemical, biological and radiological weapons. General and complete 
disarmament necessarily calls for the establishment of only one juridical regime ; 
put in a concrete form by only one treaty on disarmament, which would leave no room 
for doubt as to the concrete measures referring to the elimination ^-^ the totality 
of armaments at the disposal of Statesc 

If we are gathered here in this Committee^ it is because it has been considered 
that its very framework ensures the best conditions for presenting and discussing 
the positions of the different parties in all problems of disarmament and for finding 
the most acceptable solutions and working out the international instrument necessary 
for the implementation of such measures as might be agreed upon*. If this is the 
case, then we wonder why^, under the system proposed by the United States Government, 
the tailing of decisions concerning nucler.r. and other weapons of mass destruction is 
postponed until after the conclusion and coming into force of the treaty on general 
and complete disarmament: '' Hie R hodus , Mc . salta" o It is here that we discuss 
the problems of disarmament | it is here that we work out the treaty on general 
and complete disarmament; and it is this very treaty that must provide for concrete 
obligations regarding the elimination of j.iuclear and other weapons of mass 
destructiono 
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The idea which may be drawn from the United States proposal in this connexion 
is that they want us to conclude not one treaty on general and complete disarmament, 
as is natural " and^ what is more, as we all agreed to conclude ~ but two treaties: 
the first to be concluded in this Conference and the second, to be concluded during 
the first stage, if and in so far as an agreement is reached in the light of studies 
which are to be undertaken with regard to the reduction and elimination of weapons 
of mass destruction* 

These are the reasons why the Romanian delegation req.iiests the United States 
delegation to give up the proposed formula and, in the interest of achieving real 
disarmament^ to admit that the obligation of States as to the elimination of nuclear, 
chemical and biological weapons should be unequivocally and unconditionally included 
in the very treaty- on general and complete disarmament which is being worked out 

in this Conference* 

■If I have insisted today on the differences between the tvfo drafts* I have done 
so being fully aware of the necessity of clarifying existing divergences, so that 
they may be eliminated^ There are undoubtedly also certain similarities s for 
iiBtance, the proposal regarding the effectives of armed, forces, which according 
to the Soviet draft should at the end of stage II be one million, both for the 
Soviet Union and for the United States, and according to the United States draft 
should be l.,050,000* On this problem there is, of course, almost total agreement, 
and there should be no difficulty in laying this down in a T/ritten document. 

The Romanian delegation is fully convinced of the necessity to make repeated 
efforts with a view to achieving an agreement on the contents of stage II of the 
process of . general and. complete disarmament* If it is a question of choice 
between the Soviet and the United States proposals concerning' stage II, we are 
for the Soviet proposals, since they settle — and within a short period of time 
our main tasks that of totally eliminating once and for all the danger of the 
outbreak of a nuclear, chemical and bacteriological war from the lifo of the 
peoples; and, in fact, eliminating the danger of war in general. 

I.j:> dean (United States of i^unerica) s Before erjoari'.xng on my speech on 
peace-keeping machinery I would like — taking a leaf out of Liro Zorin^s book — 
to tell the representative of Romania that he did not quote the next line of the 
song, "It's a long, long way to Tipperary". That line is: "But we^ll be right 
there." 
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On 21 liay, at our fortieth plenary meeting^ I set forth for the consideration of 
the Conference the basic philosophy underlying the importance vfhich the United States 
attaches to effective arrangements for the peaceful settlement of disputes and the 
maintenance of peaces. In so doing, I emphasized the inter-relationship between the 
development of effective peace-keeping arrangements and the implementation of 
measures for general and complete disarmamento This relationship^ I pointed out, 
has a basis not Only in logic but also in the efforts of our predecessors, whose 
objecDives In seeking measures of disarmament in a peaceful world corresponded 
broadly to our own<. This relationship has been affirmed most recently in the Joint 
Statement of Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations (E1-]DC/5) • 

Today I want to explain each of the specific proposals contained in the United 
States outline which are directed tovmrds the problem of the peaceful settlement 
of disputes and Y*ich pertain to stage I (section E, ppe 17^ 18). In subsequent 
statements iri 'Connexion with stages II and III, I expect to deal v/ith the related 
questions of a United Hations peace force and a United Nations peace observation 
corps* 

The first proposal in our outline treaty <> section H^ is entitled "Obligations 
concerning threat or use of force'^o Permit me to read out the language under this 
headings 

"The Parties to the Treaty would undertake obligations to refrain, 

in their international relations, from the threat or use of force of 

any type - — including nuclear , conventional; chemical or biological 

means of warfare — contrary to the purposes and principles of the 

United Nations Charter*" (ENDC/3Q. Pc17) o 

¥e believe that States must abide by their fundamental obligations to refrain 
from the threat or use of force contrary to the purposes and -orinciples of ^ne 
United Nations Charter, if we are going to proceed successfully down the uncharted 
road to general and complete disari:]amentc Our proposal? which I have just ready 
can only result, we submit, in a strengthening of the fundamental undertakings 
contained in the United Nations Charter o Tfe think ic is particularly important 
that all States should reaffirm these undertakings in connexion with the treaty 
providing for general and cornplete disarmaments Now when general and complete 
disarmament goes into effect, as we all hope it will, we are not sure -- and I 
doubt if anyone at this table? or ary^^^hexe else, could be sure — that stability 
will necessarily increase through the process of disarmament*. In fact there are 
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people who believe — and they seem to adduce good reasons for their opinion — that, 
stability \7ill decrease. Despite our best efforts to create and support, an 
international disarmament oi'ganization to verify disarmament obligations, our system 
may not work perfectly in all respects* Naturally we hope that it will, but 
occasionally a State may suspect that another State, perhaps a traditional rival, is 
not fulfilling its. obligations • Distrust and disputes may develop. Consequently 
temptations may arise to end the disarmament process and to use such national forces 
as remain to gain national ends* 

In addition, as all of us ih this room are fully aware, great changes are 
taking place in the world* In the last^ several years many nevr countries have been 
welcomed into the family of nations, and this is good* Economic and political 
changes of vast proportions have occurred* So this is a dynamic, and not a static^ 
international environment in which we live* In short, we cannot predict what 
unforeseen tensions and frictions may arise in the coming years. Therefore we 
must tal'ie steps to ensure, in this evolving context, that countries abide by their 
solemn obligations not to utilize force or the threat of force in their international 
relations, contrary to the purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter^ 
if the goal of general and complete disarmament for which all of us are striving- 
is to be reached^ 

I should like to call attention to one other point concerning this proposal,* 
It specifically refers to "nuclear, conventional, chemical or biological meons of 
warfare" as being included in the obligation^ Thus we. have focused on the 
particular requirement that nuclear force, as well as other types, be subject to 
the general prohibitions contained in the Charter of the United Nations* 

The next paragraph of section H — paragraph 2 — of our outline treaty is 
entitled "Rules of international conduct". I will read out sub-^paragraphs 
a and b of this paragraph: 

"a. The Parties to the Treaty would agree to support a study, by 

a subsidiary body of the International Disarmament Organization of the 

codification and progressive development of rules of • international 

conduct related to disarmament* 

"b* The Parties to the Treaty would refrain from indirect 

aggression and sub vers ion r The subsidiary body provided for in 

sub-paragraph a would also study methods of assuring States against 

indirect aggression or subversion." ( EM)C/30, Pal 7) 
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T^G United States believes ^ as I have already stated, that we must at least 
anticipate the -Dossibility of some radical changes in the sphere of international 
relations as States move along the unprecedented road towards general and complete 
disarmament. There will undoubtedly be special political problems created by these 
far-reaching disarmament measures o I\n example of the type of problem we have in 
mincl^ a problem which already exists, is that of indirect aggression and subversion* 
Sub-paragraph b of our proposal on rules of international conduct states that 
parties to the disarmament treaty v/ould refrain from indirect aggression and 
subversion, I should now like to explain why we think it is most important that 
States accept this obligation and actually abide, by it, and how this action is 
directly related to disarmaments 

I am sure that no one here is naive enough to believe that, just because armies 
and armaments have been eliminated ^ all forms of external interference directed 
against the sovereignty ana independence of one State by another will cease* It 
is true that the means of mass destruction and devastating wars will be eliminated 
by general and complete disarmaments However, one State can still send into the 
territory of another subversive agents ^ persons who can instigate strikes, 
terrorists v/ho can use home-made boinbs, persons who can agitate, groups of people 
into e.ngry mobs, or v/ho can advocate work stoppages or otherwise interfere in the 
domestic life of the other country. If States engage in such practices during, the 
process of disarmament, , there is considerable . doubt that we ca,n succeed in reaching 
the goal for which we are all striving, that is; general and .complete disarmament* 
I will gp even furthers if States indulge in such practices after general and 
complete disarmament is reached, it is entirely possible that the condition of 
general and complete disarmament will no^ endure, that the scope and frequency of 
such violence as I have described will increase and that the United Nations force, 
despite our very best planning, will be unable to cope with the situationo 

I do not mean to paint a picture of unlikely events just for the sake of 
indulging in drama^ I believe it is incumbent upon us, as responsible, 
representatives of governments, to recognize these possibilities, and I believe 
that it is also incumbent upon us to foresee these possibilities and to take ;the 
most effective steps that we can devise to prevent them from becoming realities* 
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I'hxny members here nay be familiar with the Hall of Archiyes in Washington* 
In front of that Hall there is a brooding figure, and below that brooding figure, 
carved -on the stone, are the. words s ''What is past is prologue." An American 
family from the Middle West on a tourist trip to Washington stopped a taxi-cab 
driver and said to him: "THiat do those words mean,?" He said: "Well, I donH 
rightly knowj but it sounds to me like Vfashington gobbledegook for ^You ain*t seen 
nuthin' yet'^" 

Sbme may say:, "These generalities are all very well, but is . it meaningful to 
require' States to refrain from indirect aggression and subversion ? Can these 
terms indeed be satisfactorily defined ? Can these obligations be enforced ?" 
These are naturally difficult questions* It is possible that some people may wish 
to try to. formulate general definitions of these termso It is also possible that 
some may wish, to' specify pn,rticular rules, which we have referred to as rules of 
internaitional conduct and which will cover particular aspects of what everybody 
thinks of as indirect aggression or subversion* The difficulty of the task, 
combined v^ith its absolute urgency, requires that a study.be LioAe of these problems • 
That, ds w:hy we have suggested that a subsidiary body of the international 
disarmament organization study "methods .of a^ssuring States against indirect 
agression or subversion" ♦ 

In .connexion. with the entire subject of rules of international conduct, I 
might, point out that the Soviet delegation apparently shares our view that rules 
or norms of international conduct should be considered and elaborated in connexion 
with disarmament • As a result, of a Soviet proposal, as meivibers know, we have 
been considering, at rather great length — and . I hope with a real degree of progress — 
a declaration against war propaganda^ This declaration certainly involves rules 
of international conduct. Therefore, the precedent which our Soviet colleagues 
have introduced here in seeking to formulate rules of international conduct seems 
to us to be an exact precedent in support of our proposal. 

I turn next to paragraph 3 of section H of the United States outline. It is 
entitled '^Peaceful settlement of disputes". I will read out the three sub- 
paragraphs of this proposal* 

"a. The Parties to the Treaty would utilize all appropriate processes 

for the peaceful settlement of all disputes which might arise between 

them and any other State, whether or not a Party i^ the Treaty, including 
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negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
settlement,. resort to regional agencies or arrangements, subiaissiou x.o 
the Security Council or the General Asseobly of the United Nations or 
other peaceful means of their choice. 

"b. The Parties to the Treaty v/ould p.pree that disputes concerning 
the interpretation or application of the Treaty which v/ero not settled 
by negotiation or by the international disariaament organization would 
be .-abject to referral by any party tp the dispute to the International 
Court of Justice, unless the parties concerned agreed on another node 

of settlements 

»»Co The Parties to the Treaxy would agree to support a study under 
the General Assembly of the United Nations of measures \7hich should be 
undertaken to make existing arrangements for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes? whether legal or political in nature;, more 
effective; ^ and to institute new procedures and arrangements where 
neededo '' ( ENDC/3Q. t)T)> 17 ~ I8 ) . 

It is hard to see how anyone can really object to the first sub-paragraph of 
our proposal on the peaceful settlement of disputes a Naturally I am not attempting 
to say that our wording represents the most perfect formulation possible, but it 
is the concept here that must first be considered^ ¥e propose that the parties 
to the treaty utilize all appropriate processes for the peaceful settlement of all 
disputes, and then we go on to list some of the traditional methods of settling 
disputes* \7e also mention submission of disputes to the Security Council and 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. Our proposal^ we believe, reflects 
the provisions of paragraph 1 of iirticle 33 of the United Nations Charter. In 
order to refresh members^ recollection I will read that provisions 

"The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security, shall, 
first of all, seek a solution by ne/?otiation, enquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other -peaceful means of their own 
choice c" 
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Now I would like to say a few words about our proposal that the parties to the 
treaty agree that a party to an unresolved dispute under the treaty may refer that 
dispute to the International Court of Justice^ The representative of the Soviet 
Union, l&c. Zorin, had some words to say about this proposal which, upon study, I 
find a little difficult to understand. On 25 April at the twenty-seventh plenary 
meeting of this Coranittee the Soviet representative said that this proposal went: 

"beyond the scope of the United Nations Charter •" ( El-IDC / ?V» 27, Po34) 

If we turn to the United Nations Charter, we find that i'urticle 92 establishes 
the International Court of Justice* The Statute of that Court is annexe^d to the 
United Nations Charter* Article 36 of the Statute of the Court provides that the 
jurisdiction of the Court conprises, among other things, ** all natters specially 
provided for •••• in treaties- and conventions in force*" Having this basic 
proviv<5ion — Article 36 of the Statute of the International Court -— in mind, a 
great many oultilateral treaties have been drawn up which contain clauses providing 
for the compulsory reference of unresolved disputes to the International Court* 
The Soviet Union itself is a party to a number of these treaties*. Let me mention 
just a few of them: the Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency; the 
Constitution of the Vforld Health Organization; the Constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, and the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization* Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, as well as many other countries represented here, ::jre parties to these 
treaties* It is therefore a little hard for mc to see why the Soviet Union should 
feel that this proposal of the United States is an improper one, that is to say^ is 
in some way "beyond the scope of the United Nations Charter" • 

However, we wou3d not ask other countries to accept our proposal coneerning 
the International Court of Justice simply because there are precedents in other 
t/eaties^ In our view, this u^^oposal has great intrinsic merit; it stands on its 
own two feet. As I have described earlier in my statement, we cannot realistically 
expect that disputes between States will vanish merely because we have, begun the 
programme of general and complete disarmament. In fact, once v/e begin the 
unprecedented journey on which we are about to embark towards general and cociplet© 
disarmament, some of our dispute,' may assurate new and indeed different proportions i» 
I am referring^ of course, to disputes which may arise rego.rding the many and 
complex provisions of the general and oomplete disarmament treaty itself* Certain 
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disputes arising out of the interpretation or application of the treaty on general 
and complete disarmament may involve sensitive issues for the parties^ i?'orj> 
after .all j>. the disarmament process affects the national security of all the 
participating States* If disputes do arise ^ we. should not leave the possibility 
open that they mq^y linger on^ aggravating tensions , and threatening the entire success 
of the disarmament process^ solely because one or other of the parties is obaurate 
in its refusal to peiwt the dispute to be resolved on any terms except those 
advanced by itself « 

Naturally we appreciate that many differences concerning interpre^atlon and 
application of the treaty would., be solved as a result of. the goodwill and intelligence 
of the parties in negptiations^ and indeed by means short, of reference to the 
International Court of Justice « But we do not think it wise to proceed^ upon the 
assumption that all disputes will be so resolvedo Therefore, it seems to, us a 
matter of prudence to include . a provision whereby a continuing.^ disrupting and 
> possibly threatening dispute.can.be sentj> at the request of one of the parties, to 
the International, Court .of Justice, so that its opinion can establish the facts and 
the law of the dispute in question* I think that,, on the basis of its record, 
that we can have confidence in the International Court of Justice^ I think its past 
work justifies our respect* Its judges are eminent jurists, men of unquestioned 
juridical ability; a number of them come from countries represented at this 
Conference, including the Soviet Union -- and the current President of the Court, 
as is. well kno\m, is a citizen of ?ola,nd« The- Court should be able, we believe, 
to render invaluable service in the event of unresolved disputes concerning the 
interpretation and application of the disarmament treaty* 

The last .sub-paragraph of our proposal, on the peaceful settlement of disputes 
states thatt.-'«The Parties to the Treaty would agree t.o support a study under the 
General Assembly of the United. Nations of measures which should be undertaken to 
make existing arrangements for the. peaceful settlement of international disputes, 
whether legal or political in natur.e,, more, effective; and to institute new 
procedures and arrangements where needed* '^ (ENDC/30. .paa) e 

Some members who read this proposal may be temrpte.d to says '»Are you merely 
proposing another study ? Have we not had enough studies ?"* Members may exclaim, 
as in the Book of Ecclesiastes, that ''of making^-many books there is no end, and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh" o In reviewing procedures and agreement §, wWch 
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exist for the peaceful settlement of international disputes, we find that there is 
no dearth of available machinery* For instance, at the present time there are in 
force some 300 treaties for the peaceful settlement of disputes through investigation, 
conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement, or through a combination of these 
methods^ There are, as I have already indicated, the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907 establishing the Permanent Court of Arbitration, Although I am not prepared 
to comment on the arrangements which countries represented at this Conference may 
have with various other countries, let me illustrate the extent of the existing 
possibilities by mentioning a few of the treaty arrangements of the United States* 

the United States considers as continuing in force bilateral treaties of 
arbitration which it has with some twenty-nine other countries. The United States 
also considers as remaining in force some forty-eight bilateral treaties providing 
for conciliation* In addition, there exists a great many precedents and procedures 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes under traditional international law* 

In view of the great variety and number, of procedures which have been developed, 
and in view of the great mass of precedents under these. procedures, particularly 
those developed in the present century, the United States believes that all countries 
would benefit if the parties to the disarmament treaty were to agree to support a 
study of these procedures under the G-eneral Assembly of th.e United Nations* Such 
a study, as we envisage it, would explore the various advantages and disadvantages 
of the existing procedures* It would then consider the means by which these 
procedures could be made more effective, as .well as determine if new procedures 
and arrangements were needed* Such a study would have the additional advantage 
that States participating in or supporting it would perforce become better informed 
about '1*10 potentialities of the great variety of procedures already available for 
settling dis3?utes and, as a result, these procedures might come to be drawn upon 
with great'o'f' freq.uency* In other words, we believe that the type of study we have, 
proposed Vwoxild contribute substantially to the realization of the proposal contained 
in sub-paragraph :a of paragraph 3 concerning peaceful settlement of disputes | that 
is, the proposal that parties to the treaty utilize all appropriate processes for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes* 

I would not like to leave the impression that the United States believes that 
pea;cei "stability and international justice can be achieved solely by the establishment 
or improvement of legal machinery* what will be. required is that the governments and 
peoples of States not only manifest their determination to settle their- differences by 
peaceful means, but also carry out this determination in practice* 
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¥e come next to the last specific proposal which I vrish to talk about today* 
This is paragraph 4, entitled ''Maintenance of- international peace and security" o 
I will first read this proposals 

''The Parties to the Treaiy would agree to , support neasures 

strengthening the structure, authority, and operation of the United 

Nations so as to iriprove its capability to maintain international 

peace ana security*" ( ENDC/3O9 P*l8) 

Within the framework of the United Nations Charter- we have already developed 
a wide variety of instruments for pacific settlement ♦ \7e have, used the techniques 
of debate, negotiation and conciliation in the, G-eneral Assembly and the Security 
Council* 'To have used mediators and conciliators «> ¥e have used commissions for 
observation and fact-finding* Perhaps most important, v/e have witnessed the 
growing role of the United Nations SecretaryKreneral, primarily-formulated by the 
late, distinguished Dag Hamraarskjold and continued by his distinguished successor, 
U Thant of Burma, in facilitating negotiations between Members and establishing 
United Nations "presences" in areas of potential conflicts 

When general and complete disarmament is achieved — as liam sure it. will be — 
we shall have to make further progress in strengthening the United Nations as an 
institution for settling disr)utes« It might be possible to improve in a number of 
v;-ays the machinery vre already have. For instance, we might conside:^ ways of 
developing more efficient General Assembly procedures^ of facilitating access of 
United Nations Members to mediators and conciliators, and of strengthening the 
independence and authority of the international civil service o 

v/hile a number of us may differ about the precise means which should be 
employed for strengthening the United Nations in pacific settlement, I think we can 
all agree on the objective. After all, every State has a direct interest, related 
to its own security, in enabling the United Nations to fulfil the crucial 
responsibilities it will have in the disarmed and peaceful world we are seeking* 

I would now like to reply very briefly to some of the remarks which our 
colleague from the Soviet Union made on Monday last (ENDC/PV04G) concerning my 
first statement on the subject of maintaining peace and. iriproving the machinery for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. His remarks concerning our proposal for a 
United Nations peace force will, I believe, bo more fully answered when I address 
iqyself, as I plan to do in a later statement, to the details of our proposals: concerning 
a United Nations peace force. However, with rcsipect to my general statement, the 
Soviet representative said? 
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"At the saue time the United States tell us that disarmaoent cannot 
begin unless these political controversies are settled by the dcf:' rJ-te procedures 
it advocates* Ve thus get a vicious circle and can do nothing otherwise* 
Y/e consider that this approach is i7rong"» (E NDC/PVo4QtP.2G ) 
I submit, vfith great deference; that the suonary of our po-^ition which the 
Soviet representative gave distorts that position* "\7e have tried to point out the 
close relationship botv/een disarnament and ma^intenance of the peace and peaceful 
settlement of disputes because we thinly that in fact such a close relationship does 
exist* I have tried to demonstrate this relationship in oy statement* I further 
believe that this relationship v^ill continue to exist v/ithout regard to what we may 
say or do here* ¥e in the United States desire to a,chievo general and complete 
disarmament at as early a date as is possible* In our study of hovr we may succeed 
in this endeavour;, we have reached the conclusion that an accompanying effort must 
be made leading to very substantial improvements in the field of the maintenance of 
peace and the peaceful settlement of disputes* v/e think this is only realism* 
iie do not mean, I assure the Committee, to set up artificial obstacles* On the 
contrary, perceiving the real obstacles to general and complete disarm.ament which 
m.ay exist, we wish to face them squarely, to plan for them and to do our utmost to 
conquer them* In our view, this is the only realistic approach for those yAo^ 
like my Government and, I am sure, the Go-^.^ernment of every delegation in this room, 
approach disarmament as a very serious matter^ 

The Soviet representative suggests that the United States v^ill insist on "the 
definite procedures it" — that is, the United Sto.tes ~ "advocates"* This, I again 
submit v/ith great deference, is not a correct statement of our position* I assure 
members, as they know already, that it is not the United States alone which will 
determine the procedures for maintaining the peace and improving the m*eans for the 
XDeaceful settlement of disputes* I/Jany, many countries .must pOvrticipate in 
formulating agreement on these measures* Even if we wanted to -r- and we do not — 
we could not maintain the peace all by ourselves, without the co-operation of others. 
As we have indicated time and again, our proposals are suggestions and we will 
welcome other suggestions. \(e invite everyone here to explore vfith us what should be 
agreed upon to strengthen procedures for maintaining the peace and settling, clisputes^ 
so that we may stand a better chance of achieving our great goal of general and 
coi:iplete disarmament in a peaceful worldo 

Wlia^ we are proposing is to think through our problem.s and to make sure that we 
can carry out general and complete disarmament « 
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L^. H/iJEK (Czechoslov^i^ia) • 1/iy delegation^ as long ago as on 16 Uay^ 
referred to the fact that wo have; reached a-ppint in our discussion when hardly 
anything new in substance can be said on the ;first .stage of ^ general and complete 
disarmament (ENDC/?V«38) . It seems to me that:- the discussion which we have heard 
since then has fully confirmed this; view* •. This. seems also to be the opinion of a 
number of our colleagues ^ such as the representative of the. United Arab Republic, 
who stated at our fortieth meeting, on 21 May; 

'^Each party has reviewed at length the strategic lay-out of 
its defences; its armament and disarmament theories* 'Je have been 
given a full picture of where both East and West apparently stand on 
disarmaJiieiity control and other problemc;." (MIQ/^I'-.IPw-.- S..^11) . 
In fact^ what else can we say at this juncture which, would constitute 
substantial progress for our work on, the first stage of the axsarmamenT treaty ? 
T;ith all the respect which we have for our colleagues who have so. .far spoken on 
th^ first stagey I must say this t .. On the . one handj> some .delegations have in 
their interventions insisted on- technical details and. aspects which we will need^ 
and will' be able, to take up only in. the. next stage of our work.,, after having 
completed the first reading of the \rhole complex of questions concerning general 
and complete disarmament^ and after;, having solved the basic problewso 

Oil the other hand, because- nothing of substance can be said which immediately 
concerns stage I, some of our colleag^aes have, brought up some problems of 
importance, the contents of which are not limited tp -the first stage of general 
and coinplete diSarmaixient. This we noticed in particular in the intervention of 
the representative of the United States on 21 May and in his statement this 
morning on questions of the peaceful settlement of disputes and effective arrangements 
for the maintenance of peace — questions v^hich in nature and logic are certainly 
not exclusively linked vrith the first stage and. .cannot be usefully discussed in 
connexion with tjie first stage alone. On the c.ou-'-rary, these questions may 
effectively be considered only after the fir ct receding of substantial features of 
all three stages has been completed ^ 

Anyway? this has already been pointed, out here by the representative of India, 
to* Lall, who said at our meeting on 21 Mays • 

"It might be possible c * * to di sciiss the international disarmament 
organization at the end of our first-round discussion of the substantive 
disarmament measures in the three stages*" (EM)C/PV>.409 .p^4l) 
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It seems to me that this applies also to the general questions concerning the 
relationship between disarmament and control^ as well as to the suggestions on a 
possible shifting of individual measures from one stage to another that have been 
made b^^ some speakers in the recent discussions* 

The Czechoslovak delegation therefore appreciated the exposition made by 
Mr. Zorin on 21 May^ introducing the second stage of the draft on general and 
coLiplete disarmament submitted by the. Soviet Union^ which brought our Committee 
to the discussion of the basic features of this second stage of general and 
coinplete disarmament* lly delegation would like to follow this path* And^ as 
was the case with our intervention of 4 May in respect to the first stage 
(ENDC/PVe3l) ^ I should like to doal with one specific aspect of the disarmament 
measures proposed for the second stage; namely^ how they contribute to the 
safeguarding of security and peace in the worlds 

There is little doubt that this security and peace is threatened mainly by 
the danger of a nuclear war<» Of course^ this morning i/ir« Dean^ the representative 
of the United States ^ alleged that there was a danger in actions which he described 
generally as. indirect aggression and subversion* However? from the practical 
examples he gave it seems, that y;'hat he is concerned about are strikes or actions 
resulting from, nationalliberation movements against colonialism — that is^ 
manifestations of the Vv^ill of oppressed people ^ the responsibility for which I think 
must lie in the misrule of the governing classes and governing circles rather than 
in manoeuvres of another country. Certainly^ viev^ed historically; the greater 
threat to the security of the people and to the peace of the ViTorld has come from 
those who have interven'^d against these manifestations of peoples trying to fulfil 
their justified aspirations; the greater danger has ccme from those who; 
interpreting these manifestations in the same way as the United States representative 
seems to interpret them? have used such manifestations as a pretext for intervening. 
I do not think we need go very far to find examples of hov^ peace may be endangered 
in this way« In the opinion of my delegation? to send the Marine Corps to the 
borders of Laos at a time when the people's forces are malting headway is certainly 
not action which would contribute to the strengthening of security and peace • 

i/iy delegation is also of the opinion that the dangers resulting in such cases 
would be easily dispelled if all governments abided consistently by the United 
Nations Charter and if they gave up the dangerous and sterile habit of all 
reactionaries in liistory, namely, of interpreting the manifestation.- of the 
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justified aspirations of peoples as manoeuvres of some other States and branding 
then as indirect aggression. However/ the emphasis which the United States 
delegation seems to place on this alleged danger of indirect; aggression perhaps 
explains^ at least partly,, why the United States plan is in no haste tq eliminate 
the only real threat to security^ that is, the possibility to start and wage 
nuclear ware 

But. the Soviet draft treaty hits the point in this connexion not only in the 
first stage; where the possibility of launching a nuclear attach would; in 
substance; be eliminated; but also in the second stage; where the logic and firm 
internal coherence of the Soviet draft treaty is manifested in the fact that 
nuclear weapons; immobilized in the first stage; would in the second stage be 
completely eliminated; their production prohibited; and their stockpiles destroyed; 
fissionable materials v^ould be used exclusively for peaceful purposes through a 
special fund belonging to the respective State* The Soviet draft thus practically 
envisages that two and a half years after the start of the process of general and 
complete disarmament the danger of a nuclear war would be eliminated once- and for 
all; with all the consequences ensuing tnerefrom for mankind. 

How does this compare with the United States outline ? That outline does not 
give security to the nations and to humanity^ It does not deliver them from the 
dan/^er.of a nuclear war even by the end of stage II ' — that iS; using the figures 
in thp- United States plan; even after six years have elapsed^ This plan does not 
envisq^ge ooirrpl.ete.. elimination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles even in stage II* 
kt the. l^.eginning of stage III; in fact; States would be in posseissiori of 35 per cent 
of the original level of delivery vehicles^ It is hardly necessary to underline 
that; in a stage of affairs in which the number of nuclear v/-eap on delivery vehicles 
is in the thousands; the remaining 35 per cent represents a 'considerable capacity 
for launching a nuclear attack witn the use of huge megaton destructive power • 

Even less satisfying are the proposals in the United -States plan for stage II 
in respect of nuclear weapons themselves * They would not be completely destroyed; 
as is called for in the Soviet drafts Their stockpiles v^-ould only be reduced and 
the degree of reduction is not even specified in the United States plan — while 
production, of them would go on because it is explicitly stated in the United States 
plan in section C; paragraph 1; sub-paragraph d; that: 
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"Production or refabrication of nuclear weapons from any remaining 
fissionable materials would be subject to agreed limitations^ " 
( EMDC/30. Po24 ) 

This means that production, although limited in some way? would go on» There 
is, on the one hand, an unspecified reduction of the existing stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and, on the other band, their continued production, limited though it may be^ 
The United States outline treaty therefore not only would noo provide for a 
reduction of the danger of a nuclear war but would most probably even increase it^ 
since the production, and most likely also the development, of more modern and 
more destructive types of nuclear weapons would continue* I know there is in the 
United States plan mention also of developmentj^ but we must take into consideration 
that if we continued production it would be very difficult to eliminate the 
development and tendency to perfect what would be produced* 

The United States representative himself said at our meeting on 4 May thats 
"*>oo nuclear weapons are in fact the crucial index of destructive military 
capability, and as long as these weapons remain the tlireat of this 
destructive capability remains^" (EKDC/PVo31» p*17) 
As may be seen, the United States plan tries to keep this very threat alive 
throughout stage II of general and complete disarmaixient^ 

: The Soviet i^roposal that in the course of the second s'Oage the production of 
nuclear weapons should be stopped and prohibited, and that ell stocks of nuclear . 
and other weapons capable of mass destruction should be cocipletely eliminated, is 
linked with far-reaching-; widely expanded, effective and realistic control measures* 
I think these control measures are a precise- example of the basic position of the 
Soviet delegation and the delegations of - other socialist States, namely, that 
effective control, which should exclude any other purpose is possible only with 
radical and far-reaching disarmament measures, because, as may be seen from the 
Soviet draft treaty, the organs of the international disarmament organization would 
control on the spot the destruction of all stocks of nuclear v/eapons, the liquidation 
or conversion to peaceful purposes of all plants, facilities and laboratories engaged 
in the production of fissionable materials, and nuclear weapons or their parts • 
The whole process of the production of fissionable mate rioJs for peaceful purposes 
would also be inspected on the spot* But such full and perfect inspection and 
control are possible only if we destroy all possibilities of misusing nuclear 
power for purposes of war* 
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The advantages of the Soviet plan foi-* the conTplete elimination of all t3^es of 
weapons of mass destruction within the process of one stage are evident here again* 
Such a consistent approach malr^.es it posrjible to intrcdtiee full ?nd maximum effective 
Control which could not be misu^^cd for inte?J.igenco purposes., This would naturo.lly 
also contribute to the pro-i^otion of confideiioe amorg >;!:cv()e.'? and the £:afeguai*d5.ng of 
their security* 

As concerns the United States plan; v.-hat har. heen said in the di:ncu3sicn "on 
the provisions of stage I applies here n.z wello The ma-^iimum of control which it 
demands also for stage II, o providing for a further partiel reduction of nuclear 
weapon delivery vehicles and a negligible reduction of storks of nuclear weapons^ 
might be used by a potential' aggrex5sor for •^'•■he properation for a nuclear attack.. 
In some of our previous interventions we ouo-.-ed tLe opinion of ijo distinguished an 
authority of the Western world as l/Jr-y Kissinger concerning the dangerous poesibilitiei: 
which such inadeq.uate control would give to a potential aggressor^ 

This danger remains even if so-called zonal inspection is pat into effect,. 
Under the terms of the United States plan; nuclear weapons and the means for their, 
delivery would exist as late as the beginning of stage IIIj> while control and 
inspection would be extended over ever-larger regions in the territories of the 
respective countries monitoring the exact dislocation of the most important m.eans 
for the defence of the countryo This v/-ould be done prior to their elimination 
within the framework of disarmament o 

Thus the United States plan provides for the very opposite, of what should be 
achieved* It would result in no relaxation but; on x-ne contro,ry;> in the growth 
of mistrust among nations; and^ ±n view of the existing danger of a nuclear war^ 
in a threat to their securit3/r^ 

The Czechoslovak delegation is gratified to state that the meas-ires envisaged 
for the second stage of general and ocnxplete disarmament in the Soviet draft are 
well balanced and thurj- fully iu keeping with point 5 of the Joint Statement of 
Agreed Principles (EIIDC/S) • 

The United States proposo.1 treats these questions in a q.uite different manner.. 
In addition- to what I have already said; the United States proposal does not 
envisagej, even in stage II; the complete liquidation of all military bases on 
foreign territory ^ and provides for the dismantling of those which will be ''agreed 
upon'\- as- is said in the United States piano With the continued existence of 
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nuclear weapons and their delivery vehicles^ this would provide the NATO countries 
with significant military advantages; and this, of course^ is contrary to 
point 5 of the Joint Statement* 

What are the conclusions of our coniparison of the provisions contained in the 
Soviet draft treaty and the United States outline for the second stage from the 
point of view of maintaining and strengthening the security and peace of the world ? 

The Soviet draft on the second stage is built on a solid basis represented by 
the provisions proposed for the first stage » The measures to be undertaken in 
the second stage are logically derived from the former • Their implementation would 
mean that by the end of the second stage ^ that is, after two and a half years of the 
disarmament process, at a time when according to the United States plan only the 
first stage would have been completed, the possibility of waging a nuclear war would 
be excluded* In addition to that, in view of the reduction of armed forces^ by the 
Soviet Union and the United States, to one million men in the second stage^ the 
possibility of conducting a war with conventional weapons vfould, to a considerable 
extent, also be eliminated. 

The United States proiDosal for the second stage ^ on the other hand, has no 
solid starting basis in the provisions of the first stage, since this is only a 
conglomerate of various partial measures, mostly of a control nature, which, by 
that very nature, would only increase mistrust and endanger the security of the 
world, instead of strengthening it» As far as the second stage in the United 
States plan is concerned, the proposals are of such a character that even after 
the lapse of six years the risk of a nuclear war would not be eliminated • This 
risk would still be there^ with all its negative consequences on confidence in the 
relations among States and on their security* 

The only point where the United States plan is more or less identical with 
the level envisaged in the Soviet draft is in the field of conventional armed 
f orces^ Of course, we must consider that the timing of this reduction is quite 
different in the Soviet and United States plans and, in view of the serious 
shortcomings in the field of nuclear weapons and their nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles, and in view of the planned continued existence of military bases on 
foreign territory, this formal reduction cannot satisfy the requirements of 
security-. The authors of the United States plan have attempted in vain to make 
up for inadequacies in principle by recommending some subsidiary measures> as they 
did in the case of the first stage • 
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As we have demonstrated, a coniparison of measures proposed for the second stage 
in the two proposals before us speaks once more in favour of the draft of the Soviet 
Union/ since this is a more realistic and well-balanced plan, the implementation of 
which would, by as early as the end of the second stage ^ deliver mankind from the 
threat of a nuclear war, reduce the possibility of a conflict even with the use of 
conventional arms, and thus best ensure the security of the world and all the 
nations at large* 

lilr ^ CAVi\LLETTI (Italy) ( translation from French ) i The delegations of 
the socialist countries have already begun to give their views on the second stage 
of the Soviet plan and we have followed their statements with interest* But, like 
several delegations here, I had reserved the right to make a few additional comments 
regarding the first stage of disarmament,, and I should like to assure the 
representative of Czechoslovakia that these are not comments on points of detail* 

If I speak again on the subject of the first stage it is because I cc.lsider 
this first stage to be the most critical one« The first stage of disarmament 
must be carried out in a world in which the political situatioii is still difficult, 
whereas the subsequent stages may be facilitated by the development of mutual 
confidence and by the relaxation of tension which will follow the implementation of 
the first disarmament measures <> 

It seems to me that the Soviet proposals for the first stage do not take 
sufficient account of these realities, that is to say, of the lack of understanding 
which unfortunately still exists between us» That is why I think it w^ould be 
difficult to eliminate in a very short period of tine and at the outset all the 
armaments which at present constitute the most effective means of defence for both 
sides, namely nuclear weapon vehicles* It is the present world situation itself 
which makes advisable and suggests the adoption of a more gradual disarmament system, 
%ile it has always been thought that cociplete disarmament must be carried out in 
several stages, the idea has been that the various disarmament measures snould be 
distributed gradually and harmoniously in these stages, not that the most important 
measures should be concentrated in a single stage, the first* 

I would point out in passing that the Soviet plan of 19 September 1959 (a/4219) 
did not provide for the elimination of bases and nuclear weapon vehicles in the 
first stage, but in later stages* It was not until June i960 that the Soviet 
Government placed these measures in the first stage* In order to achieve general 
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and complete disarmament^ we are in favour of a gradual and over-all reduction of 
ai'uaments so as to set in mo^lon the disarmament machinery in a progressive and 
balanced manixer J thus reducing the danger little by little and creating an 
atmosphere of. increasing relaxation or tension following the. first positive results* 
Of course^ this gradual reduction^ which under the United States plan would be 
30 per cent, in the first stage? must apply to all armaments ; including nucleai 
weapon vehicles and bases* I think that^ on our part; this point has already 
been clearly explained* The armaments of bases must also be gradually reduced* 
These bases will become less and less dangerous to either side and^ by common 
agreement; will be eliminated altogether at a certain point in the disarmament 
pi^.ox^ess^ 

Thus the gradual reduction of armaments and. armed forces over the different 
stages will meet the fundamental requirement of maintaining the balance .of.,, for Aes . 
during the disarmament process^ Obviously thi^ balance vail be establisn:§d in. 
each stage, and each year at a l-owex and less dangerous levels But we are 
convinced tjiat the maintenance of tliis balance is indispensable , so as .not.tO: 
j.eopardize :mat:ual. ;security^ I -als^o think that perhaps, insufficient thought, ha^, 
been given, to the. technical difficulty of eliminating all. nuclear weapon vehicles , 
,withiA ei; year or eighteen months « This operation covers missiles of all calibres.., 
almost all aircraft^ ships and subma,rines and heavy art ill ery, not to mention 
launching sites and special trains capable of transporting missiles.* 

This is obviously a vast operation^. It will; moreover^ have to he carried 
out under- strict control which cannot be organized overnights Hence this, imme^se 
operation of controlled destruction will .inevitably require a fairly long time 
If. we put ,thps« measures into a single stage. -. .the., .first r \70 shal.1 be- faced, with . 
the phys,ical.im[ppssibility of iniplementing the.,. provisions of the treaty within, the., 
agreed time-lijxiits. that have been laid down* Th^^t would be a. very serious inatter* 
The. result would be to make it impossible to. impleme^nt the treaty punctually; even 
if there were the best goodwill on. both sides, ..and. that would have the. gravest 
consequences* 

As I have already said; these operations, shquld be .properly controlled^ I 
hope that the delegations of the socialist countrie,s will not hold it against me 
if I stress the. question of control. To judge by their most recent statements; 
they seem to think that for us control is crucial and disarmament of secondary 
important* That is not so, ¥e are . interested in- control because we are ready. to advance 
along the path of disarmament in so far as disarmament is accompanied by control* 
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In tMs connexion^ I v/ould remind you of what the representative of the United 
ijrab Republic said at the fortieth plenary meeting; 

»'In our modest, opinion? control and verification should be considered 

the safety-valves of the disarmament machinery* On their adequacy^ 

effectiveness and strictness depend the amount of confidence generated and 

the final success of the operatioUo" (^roc/pV>40^ V^lpJ 

Solving the problem of control, in our opinion, would mean solving at the same 
time the disarmament problem^ We know that this binomial^ disarmament-control, 
comprises risks* i?e have already said that we are ready to accept them. But 
the problem must be carefully studied with full awareness of these risks, which 
should not exceed- reasonable limits u 

I dealt specifically with control over the elimination of nuclear weapon 
vehicles- at the meeting orx 14 May (E^roc/?V,36) , when I asked the Soviet delegation 
some questions, to which no reply has yet been given. However, the statements of 
the Soviet delegation have now made it fa5.rly clear to us what that delegation 
understands hy 100 per cent control over the elimination of vehiclesc It seems to 
me - and I hope I am v/rong - that the Soviet G-overnment is not prepared to allow . 
complete and effective freedom of inspection over the whole of its territory where 
nuclear weapon vehicles are concerned, that is to say, to permit the application 
of article 38 of its treaty in the first stage, restricted,-, of course, to the 
specific sector of VehicleSa All the Soviet Government seems willing to do is 
to concentrate the vehicles reported to the international disarmament organization 
at certain points in its territory and to invite international inspectors to confirm 
the destruction of these devices* However, in our opinion, this is not coii5)lete 
control over a sector, that is to say, the control which should logically correspond 
to complete disarmament in that sectoro Much more would be required for 100 per 
cent control.* There would hav^ to be - solely for the control of vehicles of 
course - complete freedom of inspection of the same kind as that provided for in 
article 38 of the draft Soviet treaty for complete disarmaments 

Eurthermore, since I have still received no reply> I raise once again the 
question oi <j.onxrol of the remaining armed forces., Logically, these forces - 
whether they number 1^7 million or 2*1 million - should^ according to the Soviet 
view point, wnich we share ^ be subjectj^ in principle, to partial control; because 
complete disarmament will not yet have been achieved^ But these forces are at 
present equipped with nuclear weapon vehicles, name ly<r nuclear artillery and small 
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missileso How will we guarantee that, after the conclusion of the agreement on 
the elimination of all vehicles ^ the authorized armed forces will not retain at 
least a part of this artillery and these small-calibre missiles ? Under the Soviet 
plan^ will these forces be subject %o international verification for this purpose? 

There is another' point to which I want to draw attention-o It is not quite 
clear to us from our study of the Soviet plan how the retained forces will be armedi. 
The references to this question are rather vague ^ for it is merely stated that the 
armaments' of these forces will be proportionate to their sizoo But what is to be 
the ratio betvreen the size of the forces and the size of the armaments ? I think 
this is a very complex problem* Remember> too; that the Soviet draft inakes no 
provision for the cessation of production of nuclear bombs and of nuclear tests in 
the first stage o Therefore there is nothing to prevent the retained forces, while 
keeping relatively light artillery, from being equipped with miniature nuclear 
bombs as a result of further tests and new production. On the contrary, if the 
reduction of armairients, including vehicles;, is gradual; we know how the retained 
forces will be armed ^ ¥e know that they will have 30 per cent less in the first 
stage, 30 per' cent less in xne second stage and so on* These measures will be 
accompanied by a control which; under the United States plaii^ seems to be based on 
the formula • disarmament proportionate t;0 controlo 

That is precisely the principle underlying the system of control by zones- 
The acceptance, through control by zones ^ of this formula of disarmament 
proportionate to control -- which the Soviet delegation has alvmys advocated as 
fnndaraentai in order to avoid an excessive control regarded as espionage - is now 
depicted by the Soviet delegation as deriving from the fact that the Western countries 
have recognized the pnysicalinipossibility of carrying out complete control* The 
Soviet delegatioii even seems to hold the view that complete control is impossible, 
even for a limited sector, during disarmament aiid considers it feasible only at the 
end of the disarmament process when, perhaps, it would be less necessary^ 

The Soviet delegation would also like to apply this impossibility to control 
hy zones as proposed by the United States*- ¥e cannot share that opinion* In 
Italy>- f or instance^, a few years ago, we made an experiment with aerial photographs 
of our territory which yielded remarkable results* The smallest details came out 
clearly and sharply* Som^ of these photographs taken at different altitudes by 
the Italian Air' Force, have been left by irc^ delegation with the Secretariat of the 
Conference and are available to ojny delegation which may wish to examine them* 
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According to our technical data, a BAY ordinary reconnaissance aeroplane flying at 
an altitude of 10,000 metres, can, with the co-operation of the countries concerned, 
take photographs which would be extremely useful for control purr)Oses over an area 
of 38.4 million square km in a period of 48 hours* It seems" to me therefore that 
for zonal inspection purposes aerial inspection could play a very important part, 
naturally under the authority of the international disarmament organization^ v/ith 
the co-operation of the countries concerned and, of course, within the strict limits 
of the zones to be inspected. 

In any case, the possibility or impossibility of control is a technical problem, 
I personally do not think that it would be a waste of time to study it thoroughly 
with the assistance of a technical committee. There is a proposal by the Brazilian 
representative on this subject which I gladly support and which ytb should all 
supxDort if we have no ulterior motives ♦ 

I turn nov7 to another matter which has attracted the attention of the Conference 
during the last few days, — the transition from one stage of disarmament to the 
next. It is understood thr.t the transition from one stage to the next must be 
conditional on the determination that all the measures laid down for the preceding 
stage have been carried out conscientiously and completely. The Soviet delegation, 
however, seems to assert that the arrangements for transition provided for in the 
United States plan revea^l the intention never to pass on to the second stage at all. 
In this connexion, reference has been made to the problem of the veto, b9th in the 
Security Council and the control organization. 

Permit me to say that I am not an enthusiastic advocate of the right of veto * 
It led to such unfoi^tunate experiences in the functioning of the Security Council 
that the United LTations he.d to seek new methods of overcoming the difficulties 
resulting frorri it oy appealing democraticeJly to the General Assembly, However, so 
long as the Cha^rter includes the right of veto^ the disarmament process cannot 
escape the veto. Failure by one of the parties to comply conscientiously with the 
disarmament treaty would obviously constitute a threat to peace. This would fall, 
in one way or another, within tiae competence of the Security Council and would 
consequently become subject to the veto, 

I personally should like the disarmament organization to enjoy wider powers 
than those provided, particularly, in the Soviet plan. According to this plan, 
the disarmament orga,nization would simply take note of facts a,nd would have no 
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further powers, I believe, Iiov^ever, that it should exercise active functions of 
persuasion and encouragement in following closely the whole disarmament process, 
and should be empowered, inter alia , to maxie recommendations. 

One of the parties may fail to carr^?^ out certain disarmament measures through 
mere negligence and without any ill will-, In such a case it would be a serious mistake 
to suspend the application of the treaty or to refer the matter to the Security 
Council, when a recommendo.tion hj the '.disarmament organisation to the State concerned 
might suffice to rectify the situation^ 

I even thiix.1 — and here I am indirectly approaching, the idea put forwa.rd by the 
Indian representative ~ tha,t the Eighteen-IIation Committee might, in some way, 
constitute the embr5^o of the disarmament organization, liaving thoroughly studied 
the disarmament questions, this Committee, if converted into a permanent body, might 
do very useful Y/ork in expediting and supervising disarmament » This is not a proposal, 
but an idea which I pass on to the Conference o 

I should like now to turn very briefly to that part of our work relating to the 
building of a nevr world" which must accom.pany the elimination of armaments* These are 
two operations which must proceed hand in ha-nd. As one goes forward so must the other 
also,- for the^/- e.re-two pillars of the same building* Ls arma^ments are eliminated, la,w 
must take the place of force. 

"7e have heard interesting statements by Mr, Dean on this last point at the last 
meeting and today. The United States representative outlined the basic leatures 
of the legal organization of the future world. Of course, they call for further and 
more detailed study, despite the important contribution already made by the United 
States delegation. At all events, however, the idea of sanctions is implicit in that 
of the lav^ — I refer to Ivlr. de k'ello Franco, who is an eminent lav/yer, on this x^oi-ct'^o 
Tithout sanctions, the v/ord ''le.w^' is meaninglesso 

Sanctions cannot be applied in respect of violations of the lav/- of nations 
unless there is an international x>olice force. The establishment of a United l^Je.-uions 
interncitional police force is thus directly bound up v/ith our work on disarma-ment, 
7e envisage a strengthening of the United llations, Tfhose Charter did not foresee a 
completely disarmed world. This is a ne\7 fact that \tq must take into consideration. 
The United Na^tions therefore must have at its disposal adequate international forces 
to protect all- countries, large and small, against any aggrossiou. These forces cannot 
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be merged or combined v/ith those which each State will be a,uthorised to retain for 
the maintene.nce of public order Yathin its own territory^ These international forces 
must remain separate from other forces and be kept constantly at the disposal of 
the United NationSo If we vrere merely to organize forces which might be made available 
to the United Nations in the event of danger and which vfould otherwise normally 
remain at the disposal of each State ^ such forces would not only be insufficiently 
effective^ but the^^ \rould give rise to dr.ngerous situations o 

In this conner.ionj, I should like to consider the consequences of implementing 
the Soviet proposals e I shall first take the hypothesis that the internal police 
force authorized for each State would be strictly proportional to the requirements 
of internal order. In this case^, if the United Nations were to request the services 
of part of th£Vu force at any time, the State making the transfer would no longer 
have adequate forces to safegua^rd public order within the country. The police 
forces remaining at the disposal of the.t Stp.te Y/ould be inadequate « 

The second hypothesis is that^ in the anticipation of the need to make part 
of their national police forces available to the United Nations at some time, States 
would safeguard themselves b^;- demanding larger national police forces than are 
strictly necessary for the maintenance of internal public order. In that case, a 
State Y/hich, in viev/- of the size of its territory or population, was authorized to 
retain fairly large police forces, v/ould have a considerable military advantage over 
other States and could undertake aggression against a smaller country* 

Those are the difficulties v/hich vfould confront us if \7e were to merge the 
internal police forces with the international police forces, as the Soviet draft 
treaty seem.s to wish to do^ 

7hr/& should be the scope and size of the interne/bional forces according to our 
way of thinking? It is still too early to decide this* But it is obvious that, in 
view of the great area of the vrorld and the tasks which those forces would ho.ve to 
underta^ke, they should be large enough to enforce respect for the law upon all, at 
cany time and in any place. They should ho capable of taking effective preventive 
and enforcement action in every case, because that is the only Y*^ay in which tlie 
smaller countries, which will be deprived of their armed forces and their military 
alliances, will be able to feel reassured, 

I apologize for this long sta^tement, but I thought it necessa^ry before the 
discussion of the first stage is concluded, to give the Italian delegation's viev^s 
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on certain problems on wnicli it had not yet spoken, I hope that this will not delay 
the work of the Conference and that the obscurities to which I have drawn a,ttention 
will be clarified by the delegations which have submitted the two draft treaties on 
general and complete disarmament, 

Mr^ SO::ilI (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (t ranslation from 
Russian): Before ^oir.g into the details of the statement Trtiich the Soviet delegation 
has deemed it necessary to make today^ I Y.dsh to meJie two brief comments in connexion 
Y/ith- the statement just made by the representative of Italy. 

First, Yfhat the = representative of Italy has said about his understanding of 
the Soviet Union^s position in regard to IOC per cent verification of weapons to be 
destroyed, does not in fact correspond to the position of the Soviet Union. The 
assumption of the representative of. Italy that the Soviet Union Yfill not provide 
an opportunity to. carry out full control over the type of armaments to be destroyed 
100 per cent does not accord v/ith the truth. ^Te are prep?.red to provide an 
opportunity to carry out full verification of the IGC per cent destruction of such 
armaments, that is, of the armaments which are to be destroyed at a given stage. 

How this can be carried out in practice is a question that obviously requires 
clarification and a concrete study of the methods. of verification. But in principle, 
we are in favour of it. Therefore, the suppositions and doubts expressed by the 
representative. of Italy on this score are unfounded. It seems to me that if one 
read carefully our statements on this subject, it would be impossible to draw such 
a conclusion- as that v/hich the representative of Ita,ly arrived at. 

Lly second comment concerns the verification of \7hat remains. In this connexion, 
I should like to draw attention to one argument put forward by the^ representative 
of Italy when he gave as an o::ample the photographing of the territory of Italy or 
part of it by a D--47 aeroplane. He put forvrard this example, if I understood him 
correctly, as proving that there are no particular difficulties in verifying the 
remaining armaments if one uses all means of verification, in particular, aerial 
photography. But I must say that the example given 'oy the representative of Italy 
merely shows that v/ith aerial photography it is indeed possible to obtain an idea 
about suitable targets for bombing. That is true. It is also possible to pinpoint 
all the main objectives sit.ua,ted in the territory of any country. But it would be 
impossible to verify by. means of aerio.l photography the contents of warehouses. I 
think the representative of Italy will agree with that. 
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Therefore J i7hen he put forvrard the e::ample of aerial photography as proving 
that control over the remaining armaments is not very complicated^ he was certainly 
^^ong* By means of photography one c?.n gain an idea about targets for future 
bombings • But v^o do not \/ant to give such an opportunity to anyone who would like 
to check up on a country* 7e do not want this, because it does not create favourable 
conditions for disarmament but^ on the contrary^ it creates a danger of sudden attack. 
Therefore, we consider this method of verificp.tion altogether unacceptable « 

Those are the two comments I wanted to me^ke in connexion with what the 
representative of Italy has said today* Ls for his remarks on the question of armed 
forces and questions relating to the strengthening of peace, I reserve my comments 
until we consider the matter in earnest, which will probably be at the end of our 
analysis of the stages of discarmament* However, I can say straight away that when 
the representative of Italy stated that law must take the place of force, his 
subsequent analysis showed that he understands law itself as an interna^tional force, 
an armed forcoo But how law can take the place of force and then put forward force 
itself as, strictly speaking, the basis of law is something I do not quite understand. 
However, I do not want to go into the deto.ils of this question now* '7e shall come 
back to it when we analyse certain general questions relating to all stages of 
disarmament. 

I should no\r like to deal with the questions which have already been under 
consideration hy the Conference in connexion with the second stage of disarmament* 
At the fortieth plenary meeting on 21 i.Cay, the Soviet delegation explained the 
IDroposals for the second stage contained in the draft treaty on general o.nd complete 
disarmo.ment submitted by the Soviet Government * The nature and course of the debate 
shovred very clearly hoY/ right the Soviet delegation had been in doing so* I have 
in mind, above all, the statements made oy LIr. Hassan, the representative of the 
United Arab Republic, Mr* Barrington, the representative of Burma, and Mr* Lall, the 
representative of India* 

r^e intend to deal later on v/ith the specific questions which they raised in 
. their statements* However, I must point out straight a-vfay the main idea expressed 
by the rex^resentatives of those countries* This idea, so it seems to us, is that in 
order to find v/ays o.nd means to reach agreement vre must also, in addition to the 
discussion on the first stage, review proposals for the second and third stages^ This 
Yfill not only give us a very clear picture of our positions, but enable us to ascertain 
possible bases for bringing them closer together<» 
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Even the statements of the United States representative^ Mro Dean, and the 
representative of Canada^ Ilt. Burns, despite their intention, provide additional 
arguments' in favour. of immediate consideration of the second and third stages of 
disarmaments In endeavouring to justify the general philosophy of the United States 
which makes disarma^ment conditional on so-called measures for the maintena^nce of 
peace and the settlement of disputes betv/een States, i.'Ir» Dean reminded us of a 
series of international conferences which have considered the problem of disa^rmament 
in the pasto Having in mind the experience of the League of Nations, Mr. Dean 
stressed that the main theme of negotiations in -ohat organization \7as "arbitration, 
security and disarm.ament^^ * The result of these negotiations is vrell kno^vn* In 
Mr^ Dean's formiilation, disarmament is in third place; indeed, it found itself in 
the background, because it was pushed back by talks about security and arbitration, 
and was then buried , 

Mro Dean warned us that we would commit a serious mistake if v/e ignored the 
experience of the pasto But, l.Ir<, Dean, xre certainly do not wish to ignore the 
experience of the past, and that is why \re are against making disarmament conditional 
on a.11 sorts of collateral measures, including those you ha,ve listed^ \7e do not 
want endless delays in our negotiations and therefore vre propose to consider o.s 
quickly as possible the main subject of the proposals that have been submitted, 
na^mely disarmament measures at all stages, and thus find ways and means to reach 
agreements 

Although t^e representative of Canr:,da^ ur. Burns, did not refer to the 
experience of the past, there was a whiff of the League of Na^tions in his statement. 
The main idea ':;ut forward in his statement was a proposal to undertake technical 
studies of the ver''* •■'•i caxion arrangements which, as he said, "would he.ve to accompany 
the specific disarmament proposals made in the two plans that e.xe before the 
Committee" e (SIIDC /?Y o 40 p . 38 ) l.Ir . Burns said that he did not vrant "a s^udy of 
verification problems in the abstract", ( ibicl o ) But, l.-'r. Burns, it is p^recisel^;- 
a study in the abstract, a study divorced from life, th.at you are proposing. There 
is no need, for us to busy ourselves with e. technical analysis of the control and 
verification proposals contained in the two disarmxament plans, upon neither of 
which h?.s agreement yet been reached* Comr.:ents concerning plans which have not 
yet been accepted and which would be the result of carrying out Ivlr» Burn^s proposal 
vfould not be of the slightest a-ssistance in our v/ork and would not help us to bring 
our positions closer together^ 
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One cannot but agree \7ith the comments of the representatives of Burma and India. 
who reached the conclusion that the main disagreement at present is not on the 
question of control and certa,inly not on its details^ but on the actual substance 
and contents of the disarmament stages o It is on reaching agreement on these 
questions that xre ought to concentrate all our efforts^ 

At the thirty- ninth plenary meeting on 18 May^ v/e d\7elt in detail on what we 
regard as the main te>sk of the second stage of disarmaments The greatest threat 
to the peoples of the world today is the threat of a nuclear warj, and it is our duty 
to- remove that threat* Te recall that in one of his statements the representative 
of India^ Mr,. Lall^ so.id that the Soviet Union's proposal for the elimination of 
the means of delivery of nuclear weapons in the firs^o stage had its attraction* The 
same thought Y/-as repeated oy the representative of the United Arab Republic^ 
Mr« Hassan^ in his sta^tement^ Of course it is not difficult to understand why this 
proposal ha.s its attraction^ It is in keeping with the interests of the peoples of 
the vforld because it m.akes it possible to neutralize nuclear wea^pons \7ithin a very 
short time and thereby eliminate in a practical way the possibility of a nuclear war 
breaking outo In our proposals for the second stage whlch^ as it were^ develop the 
logic of the first stage mxoasures^ we provide for the prohibition and complete 
elimination of the nuclear weapons themselves^, 

The representG,tive of the United Arab Poopublic^ Hr<, Kassan,, speaking of atomic 
weapons^ emphasized that one is led "to thinly, of the necessity for their elimination" 
(ibid, > p_el6) o In this connexion he referred to the United States proposal for 
the estcabiishment of a committee of scientific experts to study the question of 
control over the reduction of stockpiles of nuclear weapons, le note the right idea 
which Ivlr« Hassan expressed in his statement and which v/e fully share,, when he said that 
"00 «. once that treaty is signed and ratified^ there should be no room for hinging 
its implementa.tion on any other conditions^" (ibido ) 

Te can say that it is precisely on this cardinal provision that the Soviet draft 
treaty on general and complete disarmament has been built up. Our proposals concerning 
the elimination of nuclear vreapons and other weapons of mass destruction in the second 
stage of disarmament are laid dow-n in the form of strict obligations which are binding 
upon Sta^teso '7e not only define measures for the physical destruction of nucleo.r 
weapons and the discontinuance of their production^ we not only lay dov/n as a 
mandatory condition the implementation of each of these measures under the supervision 
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and control of tl>e- intern^itional disarmament organization^ but we protect Stcvtes 
against, the .possifeility of .nuclear ^7:eapoiis being re^estab:lishedo Article 22, 
paragraph 3?. Qf. our draft treaty reads.. 

"Each State party to the Treaty shall;, in accordance with its 
con^titutionrt.l T)3?ocedure; enact legislation on the complete prohibition 
of nuclear v-reapons and on amenability under the criminal lav/- for any 
attempts; at their re-establishjnent by individuals or organizations*" 

If we; now look at the United States proposal from this point o£ view— from the 
poi.nt of view of. trustv/orthiness of obligr.tions — we must, imfortunately, come to 
the conclusion that they in no vray guarantee the elimination of the threat which is 
inherent in nuclear weapons and other v/eapons of mass destruction. "Tiien discussing 
the first; stage of dise.rmament I.Iro Dean assured us that the United States"- endeavours, 
to achieve disarmament in all fields .and even provides for a far greater measure 
of , disarmament in the -nuclear field in the first stage than the Soviet Union, 
However, X am bound to so.y that a study of the United Stcvtes proposals for .the 
second s+'aae- lee4s us to- a- very gloomy conclusion. 

Let us consider the United States prpposals. Lt the same time. I shall compare 
them, wit Ji. the Soviet proposals, so that the Committee members may have a clear 
idea, of the: difference- betwpo;n. the tv^o plans.. 

The -:So vie t. Union, as .1 have r.l ready pointed .out, proposes the ^complete 
elimination of 'nuclear- weapons, buttressed" by. the- cessation of their production, 
under international: control, of course, . and the enactment by States of laws imposing 
severe, penalties on whosoever should attempt to re-establish nuclear vreapons, -.Tfhat 
do we find ' in the United States plan in regard to all these questions? 

Firstly^ the second stage of th^ United States document provides merely for a 
reduction of nuclear weapons— not their- complete eliminationl which \70uld free the 
world forever of the threat of a nuclear war, but merely a reduction, .In -studying 
the. formulations of the -United States proposals one cannot help asld.rig the .question: 
what reduction, of nuclear v/eapons does, the United States have in mind? . On this score 
the representatives- of the United States, from, whom vre have so often heard statements 
about the detcviled nature of their 2)ropcse.ls, display an amazing shyness ♦ All we- 
find in the.. United States docirnent is a reference to. .-the fact tho.t the. reduction of 
nuclear weapons will be carried out on the basis of an agreed percentage reduction^ 
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this was mentioned today. by the representative of Czechoslovakiaa In practice^ this 
may hold out hopes of a very small if not completely insignificant reduction. 

It should be added that even this reduction is most problematic because it is 
accompanied by reservations to the effect that it will be ujidertaken in the light 
of a study by technical experts of the question of control over reductions o 'Te 
understand the doubts of Mr« Hassan^ the represfiintative of the United^^rab Republic, 
who was anxious to find out from the United States delegation what the precise aims 
of a study of this nature weroo One thing is certain: when there is unwillingness 
really to eliminate nuclear vfeapons, a teclinical study may serve as a convenient 
screen to cover up this unv/lllingness* 

I said ''unvdllingness". I may add that I am moved not by mistrust;, to which 
the representative of Burma, Llr. Barrington, referred in his statement at the fortieth 
plenary meeting on 21 May, but by the idea vrhich one cannot help gathering from the 
United States document. Let us turn to sub-paragraph lod. of section C of stage II 
of the United States plan. There Y/e find it stated in black and white; 

^'Production or refabrication of nuclear weapons from any remaining 
fissionable materials ..J' ( SNDC/30, p,24 ) 
This was also mentioned today by the representatives of Romania and Czechoslovakia* 
^fhereas the Soviet proposal provides for the complete cessation of production 
of nuclear weapons under international control, the United States document goes in 
an altogether different direction. It provides, in stage II, for the retention ox- 
production and even the possibility of refabricating nuclear weapons, although in 
limited quantities* One may xrell ask how it is possi'oie for such provisions to be 
compatible with a plan of really general and complete disarmament or with a genuine 
desire to put e>n end to nuclear weapons. 

Another remarkable fact stands out quite clearly^ '.Hien the United States 
representative explained the United States proposals for stage I of disarmament, he 
displayed particular interest in the idea that States should submit information 
concerning nuclear weapon delivery vehicles ~ in the first place, powerful rockets — • 
and other categories of armaments. He argued that this was necessary, extremely 
necessary, in order to ensure effective control. But oddly enougn, when we go into 
the United States proposals for stage II of disarmament, \7e see an altogether 
different situation. 
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Lei us look e.t sub-»p are.gr apli loa, of section G of stage II of the United States 
piano It states: 

"The Parties to the Treaty would submit to the International Disarmament 

Organization a declaration stating the amounts ^ types, and nature of 

utilization, of a.11 their fissionable materials^'* ( ibid^.^ p^23 ) 
I draw the attention of the members of the Committee to the fact that the United States 
is not speaking here about the submission of information .concerning existing nuclear 
weax^ons^ the amoimtSj, ca.tegories and types of nuclear vrec^pons^ but only concerning 
fissionable materials o The difference here is^, of course^ substantial^ 

In proposing the complete elimination of nuclear wee.ponsj, in the second stage, 
the Soviet Union provides that States^, before proceeding to implement this measure^ 
should submit the necessa^ry informa^tion r.bout their existing stoclrpiles of nuclear 
weaxDons. But the United States ;. as we see,, sx^eaks only of information about 
fissionable material Sc 

However J when exactly does the United States envisage the submission of 
information about nuclear vreapons? From x-^-'^'^^-g^raph 2. of se.ction C of stage II of the 
United States -^le.p.y, it foll.o\Ts that. this information would be submitted only during 
the last- six months . of ,sta.ge II<, The, United States wants to obtain information about 
rockets even before disarmament starts ;,. whereas it intends to submit information 
about nuclear weo.x^ons rafter the completion of a whole .stage of disarmaments 

The whole scheme of . the reduction of nuclear we ax:/ ons under the United States 
plan is essentially contradictory. How ce.n one really sx)eak of any agreed percentage 
reduction when the submission of information about nuclear weax')ons is deferred to 
the end^ to the time when the reduction is to be completed? 

But that is not the main x^oint. The me.in point is that the second stage in 
the United States r)lein does not at all ensure the elimina^tion of nuclear weapons 
and does not -^u-^c an end to the threat of <a nuclear war. 

Side by side with the elimination of nuclear we?.x-ons^ the Soviet draft trea,ty^ 
as we have already explained in our x)revious statement, ensures the destruction 
of chemical, biological, and other types of v^eapons of mc.ss destruction, Tfith 
regard to these tjoes of weapons a^lso^ the ^ United States document strikes one by its 
lack of precision e.nd vagueness* As in the case of nuclear weapons, the very 
possibility of imx)lementing measures in the field of chemical and bacteriological 
weapons, is hedged, in the United States document^ with the noviT fp.miliar reservations 
"in the light of" an examination of this question by technica.1 experts. 
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^Tliaty theiij, can we expect in regard to the elimination of chemical and 
ba^cteriological v/eapons under the United States plan? Let us rer.d section A, 
paragraph 5.v..j sub-paragraph (2) of the United States plan (»»Additiona.l Measures'^ «> 
It states: 

^*The reduction^ hy agreed Ccategories^ of stockpiles of chemical and 

biological vfeapons of mass destruction to levels fifty per cent below those 

existing at the beginning of Stage IIJ' ( ibidc^ po22) 

For the sake of clarity^ we v/ish to recall that under the United States plan 
measures in regard to chemica^l and biologica^l weapons begin in stage II. Therefore^ 
the r)hr as e.;'* those existing at the beginning of Sta,ge 11'^^ means the amounts of these 
types of weapons ; which Ste/bos now have or will have at their disposal at the 
beginning of stage II « "Tiiat conclusions can be dravm from this paragraph? That 
not alL types of chemical and biological weapons but only a certain part of them 
will be reduced^ and then only by 50 per cent. 

Let us now compare this United States proposal with the Soviet proposal for the 
complete destruction of all stockpiles and all types of chemical^ biological., and 
other weapons of mass destruction^ We ask whether the United States proposal does 
away with the possibility of chemical and other types of weapons of mass destruction 
being used in stages II and III* There can be only one e.nswers No, it does not^ 

In his statement at the meeting on 21 Liayj^ the United Arab Republic representative, 
Mro Hassa^n, dealt in deta.ll with the question of power balance and the need to 
observe this balance during the disarmament Tjrocess* He asked in particulars 

^\ ^ o what measures can be thought of^ what new ideas can be adduced, by the 

Soviet Uriion to satisfy the Yfest's fears of the 7arsaw ?a.ct^s emerging 

superiority^ in the conventional means of warfare?^^ (ENDC/p"V«40^ P^13) 

It seems to me that the United Arr.b Republic reprosenta^tive himself ansv^ered 
this quo'Stion to some extent o A little later he referred to statements by 7estern 
representatives that the "Test novf relies more on los atomic deterrent than on its 
conventional forces. These statements show how far-fetched is talk about the 
superior strength of the Soviet Union and its a^llies in conventiona.l armaments o 
If this talk is at all necessary for any purpose, it Is to justify a further increase 
in nuclear armaments. 
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Let us suppose, however^ that the fears of the 'Jestorn Powers are well-founded. 
IVliat safeguards are proposed by the Soviet Union to ensure the equal position of the 
two sides in the disarmament process f -Then considering the first stage of disarmament^ 
we drew the attention of the members of the Committee to the fact that, simulta^neously 
mth the elimination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles a.nd foreign military bases 
in alien territories, we provide for a drastic reduction of the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union and the United States to 1,700,000 men, that is to that level which the 
v/estern Powers at one time regarded as ensuring balance during the disarmament process. 
The representative of the United Arab Republic said one was puzzled to note that; 

"it is the other side which is actually suggesting the reduction to the 

lo\rer force level previously suggested by the United States." ( ibid., V*15 ) 
Indeed, we are proposing. a lower level, and we are also puzzled by the fact that the 
United States, which expresses fears regarding the size of Soviet armed forces, does 
not agree v/ith our proposp.l which is precisely intended to dispel these fears. 

In the second stage we propose to go even further along the path of reducing 
force levels by bringing the armed forces of the Soviet Union and the United States 
down to the level of 1,000,000 men. In our opinion, this ensures that the equal 
position of States is maintained also in the second sta,ge of disarmament. On the. 
other hand, we do not find in the United States document that the equal position :of 
States is maintained from the point of view of ensuring their security either in 
the first or in the second stage of disarmament. 

It was, of course, no coincidence tliat the representative of the United Arab 
Republic dealt with the question of the elimination of foreign military, bases in, alien 
territories in that part of his statement, where he spolie about .the equal position : 
of States, The simultaneous elimination of foreign military bases, in alien territories 
and of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles is an indispensable condition for the main- 
tenance of the equal position of the sides. vfe have already explained why this is^ 
so cand we shall not repeat wha^t we have se.id. 7fe need only point out the fact that, 
as is evident from the statements made by the representative of the United Arab 
Republic and a number of other representatives, the -necessity of the speediest 
elimination of foreign military bases in alien territories is meeting with general 
understanding. 

The disturbance of the equa^l iDosition of States in tl^te first stage of the 
United States disarma^ment plan becomes even more striking Y/-hen we study the United 
States proposr.l for the second stage of disarmament. The vagueness, which characterizes 
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the United Sta^tes ^proposal regarding nucler:,r \Ye.aponS; is repeated in regard to the 
reduction of foreign military bases, provided for in stage II of tlie United States 
plan^ In the first place, the United Ste/fces avoids altogether any reference to 
foreign military bases in alien territories e.nd obspures the issue \rith a phrase 
about military bases in general* In section D, paragraph 1, of this document, the 
United States speaks of the reduction of ''agreed'' military bases o In conditions 
where foreign and na^tional milita^ry bases are lumped together, this can mean that 
the measures T^ill affect only national, or almost only nationa^l military bases* 
There is such a possibility, e.nd it wox^Ld be unforgiva^ble to ignore it* 

We could not but draw attention also to the fact that the United States, which 
is so touchy a,bout control, vrfien it comes to nuclear \7eap0n delivery vehicles, is 
content-with extremely vagye formulations in regard to control over the . reduction 
of military bases« Section D, paragraph 2 b, has only a modest reference to ''the 
annex on verification" • This point, in my opinion, is very noteworthy* 

The representative, of ^^ii^J^a, Mr^ Br?.rrington, whose statement was imbued witli a 
desire to find ways of overcoming differences, made the follov/ing remark: 

"It would be my delegation' s hope. that between them these stages could 
contain all the major elements of disa.rmament such as the elimination of 
all nuclear weapons and their carriers, reduction of armed forces and 
armaments and liquida^tion of all potentially offensive milita^rjr bases, and 
that stage III would be devoted mainly to providing for- the .smooth 
transition of States to a disarmed world." ( SNDC/PYo40, -p. 35 ) 
"T.e agree with the idea expressed in this remark by Mr» Barrington* 

It is clea,r from the explanations, which the Soviet delegation he-.s given on the 
first and second stages of disarmament, that they contain these major elements of 
disarmament, including the elimination of all nuclear wee.pons and their carriers, 
the substantial reduction of armed forces and armaments and the elimination of 
foreign military bases* . These tv;^o stages lead to the final measures, the aim of 
vrhich is to cleanse the world of any remaining armpvmentG, Our proposals have been 
drafted in such a way as to ensure the smooth transition from stage I to stage II 
and from stage II to stage III, or, to use Mr. Harrington's words, "to a disarmed 
world" ♦ 

Mucn attention has been devoted in the Committee to the fact that the United 
States proposal contains built-in conditions, which not only do. not ensure a smooth 
transition from sta,ge I to stage II and from stage II to stage III, but even render 
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doubtful the possibility of e.ny transition* The misgivings expressed in this 
connexion during the discussion of stage I become more serious when we study the 
United Ste.tes proposal for the transition from stage II to stage- III* The old 
conditions are supplemented by new ones^ which make tra^nsition even more complicated* 
ThuS; sta,ge 11^ section G^ paragraph 2^ sub-pp.ragraphs a« and b» in the United States 
doC'jment^ lay dovm the req^uirement that States should adopt so-called "rules of 
international concluct^^ and agree to arrangements necessary to assure States r^gainst 
"indirect aggression and subversion" (EiE)C/?V« 1)»27)» Llr, Dean spoke about this today* 

\That is intended here is to afford States having the right of veto the 
opportunity of putting forvfard as a, justification for not wishing to pass on to 
T>iie third stage tho assertion that certain conditions connected with measures of 
disarmament itself or control have not been fulfilled or that there is no agreement 
regarding "rules of interna.tion?.l conduct'' and assurances against ^^indirect aggression 
and subversion". There is no need to mention that there are profound differences 
of interpretation regarding '-rules of international conduct"* The representative of 
Ethiopia^ in particular^ spolie about this very convincingly when we discussed the 
draft preamble* Everyone interprets these rules in his 0Y;-n v^^ay* Thus^ the United 
States^ for examr)lj-^ considers it normal to impose all kinds of restrictions on 
international trr..de^ and it not only does so itself but compels its allies to do 
likewise* It also interprets ^'indirect aggression and subversion" in its o^fn way* 
I sha.ll not go further into this matter « 

In conclusion^, the Soviet delegation deems.it necessary to dY/ell on the question 
of control* In the statements made by l.Ir, Barrington^, the representative of Lurma^ 
and Mr* Hassan^ the representative of the United Arab liepubliC; they jpointed out 
the close internal relv?.tionship between disarmament and control* There is indeed 
a relationship betv/een them and^, as is evident from our explanations in regard 
to ste.ges I and II of disarmament^ we start out from the principle that each 
disarmament step must be accompanied by corresponding control. 

In our opinion, the representative of India^ i'.ir* Lall^ put forward some ver^'- 
sensible considerations on the question of control * He pointed out that fea.rs 
rege,rding the possibility of vreapons being concealed were unfounded if one 
considered the question in the context of the increased covera^ge of inspection* 
That is precisely how we visualise control*. In this connexion^ we do not quite 
understand Mr* ball's remo.rk that in the dise.rmament "oro-3osals under consideration 
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the proposa.1 for increasing the coverage has not been explained sufficiently^ '7e do 
do not assiime any responsibility for the United States proposal* liowe-vei. ^ our concept 
of conxroi; as laid do^vn in the Soviet draft treaty ;, is based precisely on the idea 
of increasing control* In this connexion^ the Soviet G-overnment memorandum submitted 
in the Gommixxee at the same time as the draft treaty states s 

''The draft Treaty prepared by the Soviet Government provides for %ne 
extension of international control ' — stage by stage — to those elements 
of the military machinery of States v/hich are subject to elimination at the 
corresponding sta,ges of disarmament. In the first stage it vrill be the means 
of delivering nuclear v/eapons to their targets^ foreign military bases and 
foreign troops in alien territories^ because it will be these componenxs of 
the militp.ry machinery of States that are to be subject to elimination during 
the first stage* In the second ste.ge it will be the nuclear wea,pons themselves^ 
and other types of weapons of mass destructioUe In the third stage it v/ill be 
centre.l and local military institutions ^^ military trciining este.blishments^ etco 
"As regards armed forces and conventional armaments the draft Treaty takes 
account of the fa.ct that during the first and second sto.ges they v/ill be merely 
reduced^ while their complete elimine.tion is slated for the third stage » That 
is Y/hy control in the first two stages is proposed over the reduction of armed 
forces and conventional armamentsy and not over those forces. and armaments that 
v/ill be reta^ined by States -> In the third stage arm.ed forces and .arr^aments are 
to be completely eliminated;, and therefore control over the implementation of 
this measure will assuiTie a comprehensive nature «'' (31s[DG/3.y V.-.^) 
It is abunde^ntly clear from this cuotation from o^oi:* memorandum that the Sovxet 
Union provides for continuing inspection and increased coverage, which is just \7hat 
Mr, Lall spoke about. This shov/s once again how unfounded are the assertions of the 
Western representa,tives about the T)ossibility of armaments being concealed or 
manufactured clandestinely, 

I have one more brief remark, Mr. Hassan^, the United LrcJb Republic representative ^ 
speaking about the desirability of marking efforts to resolve differences^ in 
particular concerning the elimination of the means of delivering nuclear weapons^ 
pointed out that pr.st projects of the sides provided for the gradual a^bolition of 
these means of delivery.-. I have to mr^ke the following • correction: the Soviet Union 
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nas not put forTO.rd such a proposal. As for the United States proposals^ which, 
incidentally; the United States representative mentioned at one of our meetings , their 
real meaning Y/:as not the gradual elimination of the means of delivery of nuclea.r 
weapons but the establishment of control over theme 

Te have no other possibility of removing the danger of a nuclear war* than by 
eliminating nuclear weapons or their means of delivery^ There is no other choice. 
Since it is alrea^dy recognized by everyone that it is much easier to implement measures 
in regard to the means of delivery than in regard to the nuclear weapons themselves, 
the realistic and practical way to eliminate the threat of a nuclear war is to destroy 
at the very beginning of disarmament all the means of delivering nuclear weapons. 
If we add to this the destruction of the nuclear weapons themselves in stage II of 
disarmament, as proposed in the Soviet dre.ft treaty, the threat of a nuclear war 
will be completely and finally eliminated. That will solve the most vital problem 
confronting the world at the present time. 

The CZI^i3}MJi (Mexico) ( translation from Spanish ) ; I wish to announce that 
tomorrow, Friday 25 May at 10 a.m., there will be a meeting of the Committee of the 
!Thole. ¥e hope it \r±ll be a short one. The two co-Chairmen will submit a draft 
declaration against war propaganda, together with some joint suggestions with rege.rd 
to the various items to be discussed next in the Committee of the llhole. This short 
meeting of the Committee of the IJhole will be follo\red immediately by the forty-second 
meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-ilation Committee on Disarmament. 

The Conference decided to issue the following communique : 

"The Conference of the Eighteen«-lIation Committee on Disc.rmament tode.y 

held its forty-first plenary meeting e.t the Palais des Nations, Geneva 

under the chairmanship of Hr. Padilla ilervo, representative of Mexico. 

*^The representatives of Ptomania, the United States, Czechoslovakia, 

Italy and the Soviet Union made statements. 

"The next plenary meeting of tiie Conference \rHl be held on Friday, 

25 May 19&2, after the meeting of the Committee of the ;71iole."' 

Tlie Tiiee-tinR rose at 1,25 -^.m- 



